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The “New York Herald Tribune” 


By WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Editorial Writer, New York Herald Tribune 


=O have preserved its distinctive identity, 
to have maintained consistently a pol- 
icy which began as a promise and be- 
came a long tradition, to have con- 
tinued under what was in effect a 
single control and direction, and to have done these 
things for a period of more than fourscore years, 
marked with more radical and violent changes in 
all departments of human activity than, probably, 
any other equal space within the limits of recorded 
time—this is an achieve- 





announced as “a new morning journal of politics, 
literature, and general intelligence.” Already in 
his former publications, The Jeffersonian, The Log 
Cabin, and The New Yorker, he had given the public 
a taste of his quality and an earnestness of what 
might be expected in his new venture. Writing of 
it later, when it had long been one of the greatest 
successes in American journalism he said: 


“My leading idea was the establishment of a journal 
removed alike from servile partisanship on the one hand, 


and from gagged, mincing 





ment in the newspaper ¢f ~ 


world which, if not 
unique, is at least so 
extraordinary as to at- 
tract and to deserve much 
more than passing notice. 

In this article I write 
mainly of that paper— 
now the “New York Her- 
ald Tribune”’—as “The 
New York Tribune” be- 
cause that was the name 
bestowed upon it at its 
foundation and borne by 
it unchanged during 





American dailies. 


- 


In the Early Days 


Through the courtesy and co-operation of Mr. 
Julian S. Mason, managing editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and three of his asso- 
ciates, The Quill is privileged to present here- 
with the third of its series of articles on great 


Those who are familiar with the history of 
the New York Tribune will immediately asso- 
ciate with it the names of some of the greatest 
of American journalists— Horace Greeley, 
Charles A. Dana, and others. The story of the 
early activities of this great new’ paper are 
interestingly told herewith. 


eee eee neutrality on the other. I be- 
4 lieved there was a happy 
medium between these 
extremes,—a position from 
which a journalist might 
' openly and heartily advocate 
the principles and commend 
the measures of that party to 
which his convictions allied 
d him, yet frankly dissent from 
its course on a_ particular 
question, and even denounce 
its candidates if they were 
shown to be deficient in 
capacity or (far worse) in 
) integrity.” 
| 
2 


HAT was the purpose 





eighty-three of its eighty- 
four years of existence. 
Moreover, while it has merged into itself various 
other important journals, it has invariably absorbed 
and assimilated them and has preserved always the 
essential genius of its origin. 


T was on the tenth day of April, 1841,—a “leaden, 

funereal morning, the most inhospitable of the 
year, a day of most unseasonable chill and sleet and 
snow,” on which the whole land was bereft at the 
bier of the first President who had died in office,— 
that Horace Greeley issued from a dingy cellar at 
No. 10 Ann Street the first number of what he had 


of The New York Trib- 
une as a political journal, 
in 1841. There can be no successful challenging of 
the testimony that it has consistently maintained 
that purpose, unbroken and unchanged throughout 
its entire history of now nearly eighty-five years. The 
“Herald Tribune” shows it today. In confirmation 
of this we have only to recall that for the greater 
part of seventy years it has been recognized as the 
foremost spokesman of the Republican party in 
both State and Nation, and yet has on various 
noteworthy occasions vigorously and effectively 
opposed some of the policies and candidates of that 
party. Originally a Whig paper, before the 








ras 
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Republican party was born, in its impassioned ad- 
vocacy of the abolition of slavery it differed radical- 
ly from the temporizing attitude of great Whig 
leaders. The chief journalistic spokesman of the 
rising Republican party, it found itself more than 
once in opposition to policies of the first Republican 
President—in which Greeley afterward, with trans- 
parent candor and noble courage, confessed that he 
was wrong and Lincoln right. In the troublous 
years succeeding the Civil War it was the protago- 
nist of true reconstruction and reconciliation among 
the States. In the days of currency inflation, green- 
backism and depreciated silver, it stood inflexibly 
for resumption of specie payments and for the main- 
tenance of the gold standard. On the issues of the 
merit system in the Civil Service against the spoils 
system, and free popular control of the party 
organization against a boss-ridden machine, it did 
not hesitate to engage in a “fight to a finish” 
—and a winning fight, too—with Governors and 
with two of the most masterful leaders that ever 
represented New York in the United States Senate. 


HE New York Tribune was, however, intended 

in advance to be not alone a political paper, but 
also a journal of literature and general intelligence; 
and that aim has been as constantly pursued and as 
signally attained as that of its political activities. 
At the very beginning Greeley attracted to its pages 
many of the foremost writers of that time, the 
men and women who gave distinction to that golden 
age of American letters. This policy was continued 
and expanded by Whitelaw Reid, until the roll of 
The Tribune staff and its contributors was made 
to seem like a veritable directory of American— 
and in only a less degree of European—literature, 
science, and art. Literary criticism, as a feature 
of the newspaper press, was founded in America by 
George Ripley in the columns of The Tribune, and 
from his day to the present has, in this journal, 
possessed an unsurpassed authority. The same 
might be said of dramatic criticism, under William 
Winter; of musical criticism, under John R. G. 
Hassard; and of art criticism, under Clarence 
Cook. (I mention only the pioneers and founders 
of those departments, without prejudice to the suc- 
cessors who have worthily maintained their high 
standards and memorable traditions.) 

Other names flock to admiring memory, like hom- 
ing doves. There were those who began on The 
Tribune the journalistic careers which culminated 
on other papers; such as Henry J. Raymond, who 
left The Tribune to found The New York Times, and 
Charles A. Dana, who became the re-creator of The 
New York Sun; and George William Curtis, identi- 
fied for many years with Harper’s Weekly. Murat 
Halstead, of The Cincinnati Commercial, E. H. 
Clements, of The Boston Transcript, and Carl 
Schurz, of The New York Evening Post, were also 
at one time Tribune men. Others, distinguished in 
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other fields of letters, were Richard Hildreth, the 
historian; Bayard Taylor, traveller, poet, and novel- 
ist; Edmund Clarence Stedman, poet and critic; 
Bret Harte, poet and story writer; Richard H. Stod- 
dard, Charles Dudley Warner, Walt Whitman, 
Charles T. Congdon, Isaac H. Bromley, Moncure D. 
Conway, John Russell Young, Sidney Howard Gay, 
J. 8. Pike, “Mark Twain,” Henry James, Marion D. 
Crawford, William Dean Howells, George W. 
Smalley, John Hay—all Tribune men, members of 
the staff or frequent contributors; with many 
others, their peers in their own time, beside an in- 
numerable company since. There were some in 
other lands, too, such as Charles Reade, and Arsene 
Houssaye. 


HEN, beginning with Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 

there was a fair company of women; among them 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Louise G. Moulton, Emily 
Crawford, Lucia G. Runkle, Kate Field, “Grace 
Greenwood,” Harriet Prescott Spofford, and many 
more. Thus was fulfilled the founder’s promise to 
make this a journal not only of politics but also of 
literature and general intelligence. 

It is not to be imagined that with this unsur- 
passed attention to editorial writing, to criticism, 
literature, science, and art, the news-gathering and 
news publishing functions of the paper were 
neglected or minimized. From the very beginning 
ingenuity and enterprise of the highest order were 
displayed in the field of news, with the result that 
The Tribune not infrequently surpassed all its con- 
temporaries as a newspaper, pure and simple. The 
achievements of its correspondents in the Civil War 
were extraordinary in their venturesomeness, re- 
sourcefulness and success. In the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870 the paper opened a new era in war 
correspondence, with an organized staff of observers 
and writers in the field and a use of the then 
newly-opened Atlantic cable such as had not been 
dreamed of before; giving its constituency such a 
service as was the envy and despair of other papers, 
in Europe itself as well as in America. 


OLLOWING the disputed Presidential election 

of 1876, one of the great news sensations of the 
age was caused by The Tribune’s decoding and 
publishing of a mass of cipher telegraphic dispatches 
which had passed between Democratic managers at 
headquarters and their agents at various State 
capitals, in a desperate attempt to secure by bribery 
or otherwise a few additional electoral votes for 
their candidate. The disclosure of the contents of 
the dispatches was recognized as a prime achieve- 
ment in news, as well as a masterful stroke in 
political strategy. 

On more than one occasion, too, the paper has not 
only exhibited signal adroitness in securing legit- 
imate news but also has defended its right to do so 
and has thus vindicated the prerogatives of the 
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press to the inestimable advantages of all its col- 
leagues. Thus its representatives at the National 
Capital secured and it published the text of the 
Treaty of Washington, of 1872, providing for the 
Geneva arbitration of the Alabama and other 
claims, in advance of the Senate’s formal disclosure 
of it. Though perfectly legitimate, this hurt the 
dignity of some of the Senators, at whose insistence 
that august body ordered the arrest of the two 
correspondents and their imprisonment until they 
should tell how they had got hold of the document. 
This the correspondents refused to do, and remained 
cheerfully defiant in a locked room of the Capitol, 
until the Senate, realizing it was merely making 
itself ridiculous, was glad to release them. 


GENERATION later The Tribune secured 

and published the facts concerning an import- 
ant smuggling case, which the Federal authorities 
had not disclosed, and the reporter who secured 
them and the city editor who printed them were 
summoned to court and asked to reveal the sources 
of their information. They refused. The refusal 
was made on the usual conventional ground, that 
no man can be required to give testimony which 
might tend to incriminate himself. The Federal 
attorney thereupon resorted to the amazing expe- 
dient of procuring from the President of the United 
States what purported to be pardons, exculpating 
the men in advance from whatever blame might 
rest upon them as a result of their testimony; and 
demanded that the men should accept these extra- 
ordinary documents and then give the desired tes- 
timony. Naturally, they again refused, whereupon 
they were subjected to imprisonment and heavy 
fine, for contempt of court. Appeal against this 
action was made by The Tribune in their behalf, 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
by unanimous vote annulled the action of the lower 
court, relieved the men of their penalties, and 
vindicated the freedom of the press. 


T has been the fortune of the Tribune to take 

the lead in a number of the most important im- 
provements in the mechanical means of producing 
newspapers. One of these was the process of stereo- 
typing, now in universal nse. Another, minor yet 
valuable, was the use of all-metal galley forms for 
type; in calling the attention of the compositors to 
which, in a posted bulletin, the foreman marked a 
new era in office ethics and courtesy by calling them 
“gentlemen of the staff.” The linotype, foremost 
of type-casting machines, was developed, perfected 
and first used in The Tribune’s composing room, 
under the patronage of Whitelaw Reid. The pro- 
cess of adapting half-tone photographic engravings 
for use on a perfecting press was invented by the 
head of The Tribune’s art department and first 
employed in its office. 

And this suggests some mention of the various 
homes in which the paper has been lodged. 
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From the original cellar in Ann Street the paper 
moved in a year to the corner of Nassau and Spruce 
streets. Its home there was destroyed by fire in 
February, 1845, and it returned to the Ann Street 
cellar, until a new building could be erected on the 
Nassau Street corner. In that first Tribune Build- 
ing it remained for thirty eventful years; among 
other stirring incidents withstanding there the 
draft riots of 1863. In that building Greeley closed 
his career, and was succeeded in the editorship by 
the man of his own choice, Whitelaw Reid. Then in 
1875 a new Tribune Building, the famous “Tall 
Tower,” was erected by Mr. Reid upon the same 
historic site; and in it Mr. Reid made such a 
development and expansion of The Tribune as prob- 
ably no other journal ever experienced. Twice that 
building was enlarged; the first time doubling its 
ground area, the second time doubling its height. 
But after forty-eight years of the “Tall Tower” the 
increasing needs of progress necessitated another 
removal, into a new building on West Fortieth 
Street, erected expressly for The Tribune’s sole oc- 
cupancy. This was effected under the editorship of 
Ogden Reid, who ten years before had succeeded his 
father, then deceased, in the control of the paper. No 
fewer than 15,000 men were employed in some way 
in the erection of this latest Tribune Building, and 
the transfer, in a few hours, of 1,500 tons of 
machinery, furniture, books, and other equipment 
from the old building to the new was an unprec- 
edented performance. The new building has been 
recognized as the “last word” in newspaper plants. 


T was scarcely a year after the establishment of 

The Tribune in this new home that Mr. Reid 
made one of the greatest strokes in the history of 
New York journalism by purchasing The New York 
Herald and consolidating it with The Tribune. The 
Herald was an older paper than The Tribune, and 
had long been one of its chief competitors in the 
domain of news. This merger meant the union of 
five important individual journals; for The Tribune 
had many years before absorbed The New York 
Recorder, and The Herald had absorbed The New 
York Press and the morning edition of The New 
York Sun. Out of respect for the great historic 
paper which had been its senior, The Tribune then 
prefixed the name of The Herald to its own, so that 
it is now known as The Herald Tribune. But the 
paper has been kept singularly true to the ideal 
expressed by its founder; and thus has been 
realized the hope that its founder expressed nearly 
half a century ago, at the very zenith of his il- 
lustrions career, in words of impressive eloquence: 

“Fame is a vapor; popularity an accident; riches take 
wings: the only earthly certainty is oblivion; no man can 
foresee what a day may bring forth; while those who cheer 
today will often curse tomorrow; and yet I cherish the hope 
that the journal I have projected and established will live 
and flourish long after I shall have mouldered into forgotten 
dust.” 








The Road That Leads to New York 


By FREDERICK B, EDWARDS 


of the Staff, New York Herald Tribune 


WN opinion is requested upon this problem: 
A “Should a reporter start in a big city 
or get small-town experience first?” 

Generalized advice is perhaps in all 
this world the thing simplest of dis- 
semination; and most dangerous. Experience 
teaches caution; and twenty-five years of varigated 
newspaper experience in small towns, middle-sized 
towns; certain metropoli beyond the New York sky 
line, and finally six years in Mecca itself lead this 
commentator to the conviction that the only honest 
reply to this contentious question is--“I don’t know.” 

There is, I believe, no hard and fast rule. Some 
of the most successful newsgatherers of my ac- 
quaintance in New York have been graduates of 
funny little newspapers counting circulation by the 
hundreds among the villages of the distant horizons. 
Some others have been born and bred within the 
five boroughs and have never assailed a typewriter 
or taken an assignment from a desk outside New 
York. The mind of the man and the years of his 
experience are perhaps more vital factors in his 
success or failure than is the nature of his training. 
For, after all the arguments are tabulated, a news- 
paper remains a newspaper whatever may be its 
post office address. 

Thus curbed by conscience one ventures merely an 
opinion, by no means a dogma. The opinion inevit- 
ably is colored by personal background plus that 
essentially human characteristic which we all pos- 
sess, leading us to the inner conviction that the path 
which has brought us individually to a modified 
degree of success is the one true road, after all. At 
last, the problem remains one which each neophyte 
in journalism must settle for himself. The sage 
elders may not do more than recite their beliefs 
each based upon his own experience. 





N this understanding, my vote would be cast 

for the man who has adventured in reporting 
among those districts which we haughty New 
Yorkers so naievely chart as “the sticks.” The broad 
general foundation for this belief rests upon the 
principle that the wider the experience the better 
the newspaperman. I believe that it would be im- 
possible successfully to staff a New York news- 
paper with all New York news writers; nor do I 
believe that any editor would be so reckless as to 
attempt such an experiment. 

And as a beginning I would say that the smaller 
the town the better. The smaller the town, the 
smailer the newspaper, and the smaller the news- 
paper the more intimate the daily contacts with all 
the processes of publication. It is conceivable that 


a man might labor for years on the reportorial 
staff of a metropolitan newspaper and never read 
a proof, make up a page, or even see a galley of 
raw type. The New York school is to some extent 
exotic, specialized and withdrawn; and as desirable 
a thing as specialization may be, one does not 
achieve a well rounded newspaper career without 
the background of a well rounded newspaper 
experience. 


OT only does one work harder on the staff of 

a small town newspaper, but one’s work is 
likely to be more exacting than in New York. In 
a community where every person knows every other 
person, at least by sight, errors and inaccuracies 
earn immediate retribution, and deservedly so. 
The larger cities encourage a more generously lax 
mood toward the minutiae of reporting. That a 
man whose name is Smyth must not appear in print 
as Smith is as definite a rule in New York as in 
Poughkeepsie; but the chances are a hundred to one 
that the Poughkeepsie Smyth would be on the 
telephone in clamorant protest as soon as the er- 
rant newspaper was on the street; and the percent- 
age in New York is about the same that he would 
never see the mistake. 

As with so many other affairs the business of 
newspaper reporting is a matter of attention to 
detail. The good reporter is merely a reporter who, 
through much practice has become automatically 
proficient in the small but fundamental require- 
ments of his craft. A finished newspaper writer 
avoids error without effort; but the beginner must 
keep his mind constantly and consciously on the 
little things which count. He will be driven to 
these exactitudes more definitely as a member of a 
small staff than will be the case in a metropolitan 
office; and the torment is excellent for the welfare 
of his newspaper soul. 

Were I required to chart a course for a newly 
fledged reporter with his eye on a Broadway as- 
signment as the ultimate Heaven of his existence, 
I would present it as my opinion that he should at 
first establish himself in a smaller community. I 
think that an ideal place to begin would be on a 
daily newspaper in a town of from 20,000 to 50,000 
people. 

A year or two in such an environment would 
bring the ambitious acolyte into contact with al- 
most every fundamental phase of newspaper pub- 
lishing. If he is possessed of that properly in- 
satiable curiosity as to people and things without 
which no newspaper reporter has ever become great, 
he will know at the end of two years virtually all 
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there is to know about the general routine of news- 
papers. He will have an acquaintance with news 
and sports and society reporting; he will have 
learned how to wheedle policemen into speaking in 
friendly fashion on crime and how a physician may 
be persuaded to express a cautiously ethical opinion 
upon the value to medicine of the latest discovery 
announced from Europe. He will have learned that 
professional politicians are accustomed to obliquity 
in their published announcements and that many a 
good story, on the sur- 
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toward prominence in their craft, is smaller still. 


HE shrewd man, having travelled thus far, will 

T sti withhold his presence from the city editors 
of the metropolitan press until he has visited New 
York studied its newspapers, walked its streets and 
absorbed its atmosphere. New York is entirely 
different in many of its aspects from any other city 
in the world, including even Chicago. No man may 
hope to successfully enter the New York field with- 
out at least a working 





face, is merely a public- ---- ~—- 
ity stunt for a local 
motion picture house, 
and so to be shunned 
as of the pit. 


LL these things 

and many more 
he will have absorbed 
through experience, to- 
gether with such casual 
but important mechan- 
icalities as headline 


dad 


director in his address. 


seizure of special op- 
portunities for dis- 
tribution above the 
normal average, and 
the vital importance of 
edition deadlines to the 
man on a night assign- 
ment. He might, in- 
deed walk into a metro- 
politan office and learn 
all these things, were Service, Washington, D. 
he sufficiently meticul- Middleman.” 

ous of mind; but a man January 28—Robert 
of such a type would 
be by no means an 
average newspaper 
man. He would be a 
flaming genius destined 

to become the greatest 
publisher of all time. p 





Ought to Know.” 


Experiences.” 





An Open Forum 


Medill school of journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity has started an interesting and what should 
prove highly valuable “open forum” at which men 
of prominence in the newspaper profession speak on 
various important subjects after which the meeting 
is thrown open to general discussion. 

Two sessions of the open forum have been held 
this fall. On the evening of October 8, H. F. Harring- 
ton, director of the school, gave a talk on “A News- 
paper Man on the Wing. 
during a two months’ trip abroad was used by the 


F On October 22, Richard At- 
types, leads, mats, the water, column conductor, 


” 


spoke on “From Pillar to Post.” 

Other scheduled talks include: 

November 19—Robert M. Lee, city editor, Chicago 
Tribune, “A Reporter's Training.” 

December 3—Karleton Hackett, music critic, Chica- 
go Evening Post, “Writing the Music Review.” 

December 17—George L. Knapp, editorial writer, 
Chicago Journal, “Phases of Editorial Writing.” 

January 7—Fred A. Chappell, assistant managing 
editor, Chicago Daily News, “What a Journalist 

January 14—Edwin E. Slosson, director, Science 
C., “The Journalist as a 


Chicago Tribune, “Tendencies in Journalism.” 
February 4—Spearman Lewis, managing director, 
Furniture Mart, Chicago, 


A series of this nature would be a worthy under- 
taking for chapters «of Sigma Delta Chi to sponsor 
in their respective colleges. 


ae)» knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the town, the 
constitution of its gov 
ernment and the broad 
standards of its news. 

Armed with four or 
five years experience in 
smaller cities, plus a 
reasonable amount of 
acquaintance with the 
city itself, the attack 
upon the New York 
offices may well be at- 
tempted. 

A good reporter is 
an infrequent happen- 
ing even in the middle 
size cities; but New 
York is full of good 
reporters. Upon emer 
gency there will be need 
for a man, or two men, 
and in that event the 
first man on the spot 
with a fair average of 
achievement to back 
him will be hired so 
quickly that it will take 
him all day to believe 
the thing to be true. 
And if the man is very 
new and very tender, 
he will have a difficult 


Information gathered 


Chicago Evening Post, 


McCormick, co-editor, 


“A War Correspondent’s 
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tradi Ga. 





An excellent next 
move would be to some large city within reach of 
New York, supposing that New York is the ultimate 
goal. A large proportion of men recruited to the 
New York field come from Philadelphia; and many 
from such towns as Buffalo, Baltimore, and Pitts- 
burgh. These cities all supply excellent stepping 
stones to Broadway, since they all provide easier 
opportunities to the man of small experience and 
are less ruthless in their attitude toward the new- 
comer. The percentage of men who crash into New 
York newspapers direct from the smaller towns is 
very small; and the percentage of those, who having 
by luck, friendship, or sheer pertinacity, made that 
difficult grade, thereafter move steadilv forward 


New York news 
papers are staffed not aginst routine conditions, 
but against extraordinary circumstances. So 
the new man will be required to wait; he will 
be rewritten; he will be ignored, and feel more 
humble than the lowliest copy boy. But if he 
has the doggedness in him which make reporters 
the sort of people good reporters have to be, he’ll 
stick and he’ll come through. 


ND he will be amazed to find, once his career 

is lannched, how friendly, easy, delightful a 
game this New York game can be; and particularly 
how valuable to his New York career are the things 
he learned in his little home town. 








At the Theater With the Press 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


Dramatic Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


OR I do not know how many generations 
the function of the dramatic critic 
was to express his personal opinion of 
a play and the acting of the players 
but today there are many, and the 

number constantly is increasing, who would curtail 
the critic’s duties. Such important producers as 
Lee Shubert and Edgar Selwyn insist that a so- 
called critic should not be a reviewer of plays but 
a reporter, and, to my way of thinking, there is 
much to be said in favor of their argument, because 
of all sciences play criticism is surely the least 
exact. Read the reviews of the six best known 
critics in New York of any new play and usually it 
will be found that their opinions both as to the 
merits of the play and the acting are as far apart 
as the poles. This anti- 





up of the average New York theatergoer. At 
practically every premiere the audience, apart from 
the professional critics, is composed of the friends 
of the producer, the actors, the author and Broad- 
wayards who have a direct or indirect interest in 
the success of the play. A more sophisticated, 
over-theatered crowd it would be difficult to find 
anywhere but it is composed of men and women 
who want that particular play to succeed, and there- 
fore their applause, even their cheers, usually mean 
nothing. So long as such a condition exists, and 
it always will exist, there is no possible use in 
reporting the reactions of such an audience because 
even if it expresses its true feelings its reactions 

are entirely prejudiced. 
Another complaint of the producers is that when 
several openings occur on 





critic league contends that 
play reviewers are too 
temperamental, are 
easily influenced by a cold 
in the head, a bad dinner 
or an animus towards a 


Being a Critic 


Getting paid for going to the theater and 
writing dramatic reviews would seem the height 
of attainment. So many of us there are who 


? the same night the first 
critic attends what he 
considers the most im- 
portant offering while the 
other productions are re- 
viewed by the second and 


particular actor or play- bave onety scraping togather oven ye third string men who are 
wright, and that no in- § vin of the realm to see an occasiona ~~ incapable of passing an 
dividual who is affected } PEst'scat in the theater for every performance } expertopinion. No doubt 


by such petty annoyances 
should be entrusted with tion—. 
the power to destroy an 
investment on a produc- 
tion that easily may 
amount to a_ hundred 
thousand dollars. Those 


and then get paid for witnessing the produc- 


But wait—perhaps it isn’t all milk and 
honey after all. If you are in the least 
interested in getting into the dramatic criticism 
field you will want to read the accompanying 
article by Mr. Charles Belmont Davis of the 
New York Herald Tribune staff. 


such a condition once 
existed and when a con- 
flict of openings occurred, 
which was an infrequent 
occurrence, the city editor 
selected from his staff 
any reporter who hap- 








who consign the profes- 
sional reviewer to oblivion 
also contend that he works for his own glorification 
and to this end writes in a supposedly humorous 
vein which is detrimental to and unworthy of 
serious criticism. 

That there is much truth in the latter complaint 
there can be no question, just as there is a great 
deal of truth in the other complaints, but the fault 
I find with those opposed to the critic with his 
present powers is that while without doubt they 
have discovered an ailment up to the present, they 
have suggested no adequate remedy. 


ESSRS. Shubert and Selwyn demand that the 

new critic confine his review to a statement 
of facts, giving the names of the author, producer, 
director, actors, and the reaction of the audience. 
But, of course, the fault of this plan is that a first 
night audience, at least a New York first night 
audience, is in no way typical of an audience made 





~--} pened to have a love for 

the drama and a night off. 

But such is no longer the case. There are frequent- 

ly four or five openings on the same night (I have 

known as many as eight) and all of the New York 

dailies now have enough men in their dramatic 

departments to adequately “cover” any ordinary 
demand. 


PPOSED to Messrs. Shubert and Selwyn and 

their following so strongly opposed to the 
critic of today with his extreme powers and respon- 
sibilities, there are a number of managers who, if 
they do not admire the reviewers, at least believe 
that they are fixed institutions and have a high 
regard for their ability and their power as an 
influence on public opinion. When it is seen that 
there is to be a congestion of new plays during a 
certain week these managers will gladly change 
their opening date or undergo almost any sacrifice 
to make sure that the first line critics will review 
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their offerings. And the sacrifice is frequently a 
considerable one. Actors’ salaries and theater 
rents must be paid and to postpone a premiere for 
even a night means a serious financial loss, but to 
secure the presence of the regular critics producers 
will postpone their first-nights for several days or 
even a week. 

The value of dramatic criticism so far as public 
patronage is concerned never has been and prob- 
ably never will be established. Plays that have 
been damned by every critic in New York have been 
accepted, and eagerly, by the theatergoing public. 
As an instance, “Abie’s 
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virtues is extremely doubtful. Many of our most 
prominent reviewers have drifted into criticism 
rather than deliberately educated themselves for 
the profession. Some of them have come from the 
ranks of the sports writers and the press agents, 
but no doubt the greater number were previously 
on the editorial staffs of the daily press. That most 
of them should be newspaper men is not only due 
to the fact that the press and the theater always 
have been so closely allied but because a journalist 
has learned to write with great facility and speed 
and facility and speed in writing a review are not 
only assets but in the 





Irish Rose,” with the ’ 
exception of one re- 


oe ° 
case of any dramatic 





viewer, was condemned 
by the others as hope- 
less, and yet it proved 
to be one of the most 
prosperous plays 
known in all the his- 
tory of the theater. On 
the other hand there 
are endless cases of 
plays that have been 
extolled to the skies by 
all the critics and yet, 
so far as the public was 
concerned, have turned 
out to be disastrous 
failures. 


O the question as 

to what kind of 
training the dramatic 
critic requires, the 
answer is rather ob- 
vious. He must have 
culture, a knowledge of 
the classic and modern 
theater and literature, 
of the technique of act- 
ing, and a natural 
ability and _ sufficient 





L 


Interesting Bits 


Here are some interesting bits plucked from a 
speech delivered at the Sixth Annual Convention of 
the New Jersey Press Association by H. V. Kalten- 
born, associate editor of the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“No matter how we apply the test, present-day 
newspapers are better than those of the past. They 
are no longer run by political cliques and party 
bosses. They are more independent financially. 


“Because it costs real money to start a newspaper 
now, the newspaper birthrate has declined. So has 
the death rate. 


“The peak of mass-circulation seems to have been 
reached. The increase of total circulation of New 
York City newspapers during the past ten years has 
little more than kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. Both have increased by something like one 
million. 

“The newspaper business has become stabilized. 
This has improved its mental and physical mechanics, 
its morals and its manners. But we still have sins. 
Over-emphasis on crime news is one. 


“There is growing resentment against invasion of 
privacy. Too often no public interest is served and 
the only motive is monetary profit from printing 
juicy scandal. 


“There is little danger that editors or reporters will 
become high-brow. They are too close to the muck 
and ruck of life for that. The danger is that in 
their eagerness to appeal to the half-literate masses 
they will go too far the other way. 

“Let us follow the admonition of Carlyle and while 
we are working in the world and for the world keep 
ourselves spotted from the world.” 
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critic employed by a 
morning newspaper, are 
absolute necessities. 


UST as every depart- 
J ment of the theater 
has received unusual 
attention of late, and 
from an enormous num- 
ber of people, so has 
the profession of dra- 
matic criticism. Young 
men and young women 
all over the country 
are making a serious 
study of it and the 
number of applications 
for positions in the dra- 
matic departments of 
the New York dailies is 
very large and con- 
stantly on the increase. 
Whether these especial- 
ly trained critics will 
supplant the old school 
and prove a_ better 
brand of reviewer it is 
yet too early to say. 
Few of them have had 
a real opportunity but 


practical experience to differentiate between a good 
part, good acting, and good direction, and thus be 
in a position to place the credit and blame for the 
various elements that go to make up any produc- 
tion where it should be placed. The ideal critic, 
also, should understand French, Italian, and 
German, and now that the staging and lighting of 
plays have become such important factors he should 
have a true sense of the beautiful and a knowledge 
of art. And, above all, he should have an innate 
or acquired love of the theater. If he has not this 
his enforced presence at a playhouse night after 
night will drive him to intense boredom and, once 
thoroughly overtheatered, of necessity he must lose 
a healthy unbiassed point of view. That there is 
a critic today who has all of the above-named 


it seems to me that our present hope for the future 
lies in the younger of the second line men of the 
New York dramatic departments. Even, if like 
the first line men, they have drifted into the call- 
ing, they have youth and therefore plenty of years 
in which to perfect themselves, that is if there is 
such a thing as a perfect dramatic critic, which of 
course there is not and never will be. At present 
there are two or three men on the second line who 
have unusual ability to write, a thorough knowledge 
of drama and, what some of the older critics have 
not got, a sincere sympathy for all of the modern 
movements of the theater. These young men cannot 
be free from their prejudices and they cannot differ- 
entiate always between a good part and good acting, 
but, they are “bound to be heard from.” 





Gone Are the Days of Poultryman-Editor 


By HENRY DESKINS WELLS 


Editor, The Wellington (Texas) Leader 


(HERE is no connection between the 
chicken industry and the country 
newspaper business. Most members 
of Sigma Delta Chi, at some time in 
their college life, have listened to one 
or more lectures on the glamour of editing a country 
newspaper, and somewhere along the course they 
heard the story of the journalist, who, worn with 
the work of the daily, dreamed of a small news- 
paper of his own and a poultry farm on the side. 

Every member of Sigma Delta Chi, whatever his 
journalistic work may be, can afford to spend some 
thought on the weekly and semi-weekly papers, for 
these publications are acquiring an increasing im- 
portance in the advertising and publishing field. 
However, don’t entertain any illusions that the 
publication of a weekly newspaper is fraught with 
leisure. It takes just as much work to publish a 
weekly paper that gives its readers and advertisers 
the desired service as it does to fill the positions on 
a daily successfully. 

This suggests that diligent work is a primary 
requisite to giving service in the weekly field, but 
constant work should also be directed by sound 
principles and elevated by a code of ethics. Most 
newspaper men know these things, but they are 
mentioned in this article on how a country paper 
can best serve its community, not so much because 
the journalism profession needs be informed as that 
it needs to be reminded. 

The Southern Newspaper Publishers adopted a 
code of ethics at their last annual meeting the three 
principle points of which are: unbiased news, fair 
editorials, and adequate prices. That code of ethics 
is just as applicable to the weekly publication as 
it is to the daily, but in the writer’s opinion it does 
not go far enough. To its three points should be 
added two other principles. Every publication 
should be as interesting as possible and should make 
of its advertising columns printed salesmen who 
deliver big returns for the prices charged. 





Ht Wellington Leader endeavors to live up to 

this five fold policy in the following manner. 
News concerning the whole county is carried in 
every issue. Although the news of Wellington is 
covered adequately, special effort is made to get 
a representative amount of news from the whole 
county. Correspondents are employed in each com- 
munity to send in local news. Because it is difficult 
to get more than local briefs from these community 
correspondents, a field man is employed. He travels 
over the Wellington trade territory and writes up 
each farmer as he visits his farm. His column is 


carried on the front page under the title “Rambles 
over the County.” It is one of the most interesting 
features of the paper, and the town people read it 
nearly as closely as the farmers. 


HE town news is divided in two general divi- 

sions. The first is that news which commands 
display heads because of its importance. This class 
includes news of unusual happenings, town and 
county developments, civie and agricultural pro- 
grams and other news that rates a display head. 
Only the bare facts are given to stories of local 
crime or misdeeds. The second class of the town 
news is the society news and local briefs. Most of 
the “locals” are carried on a page with the society, 
church, and theater news. The slogan of the local 
news gatherer is “names.” Each issue of the paper 
contains from 300 to 500 names. Besides this, we 
conduct a column called “Here and There.” This 
is used to give brief interviews with various people 
of the community. 

The Leader believes that a strong editorial 
column is an asset to any publication. Two full 
columns, which are set wider than the average 
column, are carried in each issue. Half of these 
are used to discuss local, state and national events 
in the customary manner. The lower half, which is 
headed “Your Column,” is used to give the opinions 
of various citizens in editorial form. The Leader 
also carries an editorial column by Mrs. Phebe K. 
Warner which is of special interest to women and 
one by Will H. Mayes, Dean of the late school 
of journalism of the University of Texas. These 
editorials, which are well adapted to the country 
paper, are obtained at small cost, because they are 
syndicated. 

It is desirable to charge a fair price for advertis- 
ing space, but to be able to do this the paper must 
render good advertising service. Three things are 
essential to such service, good circulation, high 
reader interest, and attractive advertisements. The 
Leader furnishes the first two and helps the adver- 
tiser get the third. If a merchant lacks time or 
experience in writing advertisements his advertise- 
ment is written for him. Particular pains are taken 
in the writing and display of these advertisements. 
A proof of the ad is returned to the merchant after 
it has been set up. As a result of this policy three- 
fourths of the advertisements carried in The Leader 
are written in the office. This saves time in selling 
advertisements, and, thereby, enables us to sell a 
larger volume of advertising. 

In addition to the display advertising a classified 

(Continued on page twenty-three) 

















Campus Is Now Important News Source 


By FRANK L. SNOW 


Professor of Industrial Journalism, 


HE value of publicity of a constructive 
type through the press is considered of 
such vital importance in the develop- 
ment of colleges and universities in the 
United States that most of them put 

out material in some form. News bureaus or press 

departments are maintained by many of the larger 





educational institutions, which employ highly 
trained writers who prepare news stories and 


features of real interest to the reading public and 
which would not be classified as mere propaganda 
by the editors. Schools and departments of journal- 
ism in numerous instances serve as “clearing 
houses” for news. 

A commission appointed several years ago by a 
western state to study conditions in colleges in 
other states was convinced that the success of one 
of the western colleges 


-- 


Oregon Agricultural College 


the newspapers is the thing that spells success. No 
longer can a college press agent “get by” with mate- 
rial that is free advertising on the face of it. This 
is in view of the ever increasing amount of press 
agent stuff—much of it with little or no merit 

received by every newspaper, and the fact that 


several states have taken action 
the volume of free advertising 


editorial bodies in 
towards reducing 
matter. 


HE average editor will use college news provided 

he believes it will be of interest to his readers. 
The most effective publicity is that which has local 
application. A few editors will not use any mate 
rial sent out by a news bureau, unless it a 
“special” dealing with John Doe of his town or has 
some local touch. E. B. Piper, managing editor of 
the Portland Oregonian— 
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inspected was due in no 
small degree to the favor- 
able publicity received. 
Certain it is that an en- 
viable reputation may be 
created for an institution 
which tells of its schol- 
astic and other achieve- 
ments through the press. 

News stories telling of 
honors received by the 
college or university, and 


bureaus manned by 
newspaper 


newspaper publicity 


and universities are 


for newspapers and, 


by individual students 
and graduates as. well, 





constitute valuable public- ¢ 


News Bureaus Are Aid 


Through the establishment of campus news 
men with a knowledge of 
requirements, 
sities have lifted themselves out of the realms 
of propagandists in their endeavor to obtain 
and are now considered 
highly important news sources. 

These news bureaus maintained by colleges 
performing a great service 
not only for the institutions they serve but also 
needless to say, 
receives a welcoming reception by every editor. 


Oregon State associate, 
Sigma Delta Chi— told 


the Oregon editors in con 
ference he did not object 
to use of publicity mate 
rial if it would interest 
his readers. Other editors 
take the same attitude. 
The educational insti 
tutions are considered ex 
cellent news by 
the metropolitan news 
papers, which will pay for 
news — hot propaganda. 


colleges and univer- 


SOUPrCECS 


their copy 
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ity, of course, creating an 

excellent impression. , Those institutions which wish 
to increase their registration, on the other hand, do 
not overlook news dealing with campus activities 
such as sports, debate, and dramatics, which have 
a special appeal for prospective students. 


EWSPAPERS demand news whether favorable 

or unfavorable. An administrative policy 
calling for suppression of news which would be 
detrimental to the reputation of the institution is 
not wise. The newspaper editors are sure to hear 
of a student scandal—they will occur now and then 
in the best regulated colleges—and resent any effort 
to withhold the facts. The result of suppression is 
often a sensational story in which the truth is dis- 
torted. 

The universities and colleges have gone thronzh 
an experimental period in their publicity. 
publicity as well as every other kind of pubic ty 
is being reduced to a eceuce. Genuine serve 


Colleze 


eon Corresponding for news 
papers the means of 
paying expenses for many bright, ambitious college 
students. Two of the members of the Oregon State 
chapter, for example, will earn between $40 and $80 
a month corresponding for Portland papers this 
school year. 


Maintaining a general helpful attitude towards 
the newspapers in order to gain their confidence is 
a policy that has been found to pay. Sending out 
stories now and then which have nothing to do with 
the college but which would be of interest to the 
editor and readers of a paper is a service a publicity 
department can well afford to give. Assisting in 
solving problems, especially of the country papers, 
is a way of making staunch friends of the editors. 
Performing services like these will make it impos- 
sible for an editor to get the impression that an 

tiempt beng made to ride a free horse hard. 

ust tutions feel that use of paid advertising 
ig just: fied, espec -ally in view of all the free space 
(Oontimaod on page twenty) 
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Ii5N Noah Webster produced the dictionary, 

he gave to the world something having certain 
properties typical of dynamite—a useful instrument 
if handled with care but deadly in all cases where 
care is not exercised. 

A dictionary is primarily for writers, not readers. 
The writer virtually always has in mind a particular 
class of reader to whom he wishes to appeal. It 
profits him little if he writes in a style that his 
prospective reader cannot grasp. Naturally, he 
wants his writing understood and therefore, he 
must choose words that will be understood. He 
wants to write not to force his reader to the dic- 
tionary but to force his reader to the principles or 
viewpoint he desires to put over. 

So, the writer who uses words that baffle his 
reader is afflicted with one of two diseases—either 
he is writing to an audience out of his class or he 
is one of that school who think that good literature 
and big words are one and the same thing. 

Thus, the dictionary though an implement of the 
writer should serve merely as a means toward ob- 
taining the proper word and not as a false guide 
to longer words. 

Take for example, the amateur writer who be- 
lieves success lurks behind big words. Watch him 
as he prepares a Sunday feature which, he hopes, 
will bring a good word from the editor. Scarcely 
a word he writes without consulting the dictionary 
to see if there is a bigger word that will make his 
work appear more professional. 

“Wordiness—wordiness, let’s see now, that sounds 
a bit common.” And away he hurries to the dic- 
tionary, seeking a synonym more impressive. To 
him words bave om “shades 0 weaning.” Syunymps 
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are “horses of a color,” so why not choose the 
gayest trimmings? 

“Verbiage—verbosity—Hm-m, pretty good. Ah, 
tautology—surplusage. Golly, a fellow can’t write 
without a dictionary. Hm-m, circumlocution—gee 
whiz, fourteen letters. But, shucks, I’ve seen that 
word before. Prolixity—redundancy—periphrasis 
—pleonasm. Hot ziggety, there sure are some bears. 
Well, guess I'll use that periphrasis one—it’s pretty 
long and sounds funny.” 

So back to his typewriter he runs spelling the 
word over and over as he goes. 

Literature is written to be understood. Words 
are chosen for a definite purpose—a meaning not 
an ornament. Writers must use the language their 
respective audiences use. One does not study Spanish 
to speak to the French—neither should he ferret out 
unknown words in speaking to his own people. 
There are sufficient words of common usage to 
express every thought conceived—and literature is 
not rated according to syllables used. 

The next time you start on a quest for a “big” 
word instead of the “proper” word just remember 
the misguided reporter whose mania for words of 
many syllables forced the simple words out of his 
active vocabulary. For two minutes he had been 
stalled in his story, staring at his typewriter unable 
to grasp the word he desired. Finally in a desperate 
mood he shouted across the city room to another 
reporter. 

“Jim, what the hell is a synonym for ‘finny 
tribe’ ?” 

“How about ‘fish’?” 

“Fine!” he shouted back with a sigh of relief, “I 
never thought of that.” 


‘<4 HY don’t you roast him in your columns?” 

How many editors have heard this? 
Probably every editor in the world and not only 
once but sufficiently to average several times every 
publication day. 

How certain people delight in having someone 
else “roasted in the columns!” Mr. Jones, who 
harbors a personal grudge against Councilman 
Brown, is ever treading on the heels of the editor 
with a new turn to an old story but with that ever 
ready query “why don’tcha roast him in your 
columns?” 

Mr. Jones wouldn’t go up to Councilman Brown 
and say the things he wants the editor to say. Oh, 
no. He smiles when the city official passes and 
doffs his hat in feigned friendliness. He even 
hesitates to pass the time of day. But if only he 
could encourage the editor to “roast the councilman 
in his columns”’—ah, wouldn’t that be fine? 

One cannot help but wonder just what sort of 
complexes people have who hurry to the editorial 
offices of their local paper with their petty griev- 
ances. And how abused they feel when the editor 
declines to take up the cudgel in their behalf, to 


wake bis editorial columns 8 mutt-racking depart- 
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ment with the sole purpose of soothing the ruffled 
feelings of some subscriber. 

Probably no editor has had so much experience 
with editorial columus in such a short space of 
time as has Carl C. Magee, editor of the New 
Mexico State Tribune (Albuquerque). Mr. Magee 
set out to clean up alleged corrupt conditions and 
practices in his section of the country and as a 
result precipitated one of the bitterest fights in 
newspaper history. The powers he was opposing, 
through what is generally considered as unfair and 
illegal means, had the 
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One copy and in some cases two copies of each news- 
paper are judged and it is from these that the 
referees make their choice—bestow that coveted 
title “best newspaper.” 

One cannot help but wonder if these editorial 
associations are justified in awarding this title 
solely by judging a single copy or even two copies 
of each newspaper. Certainly they can say, “In 
our opinion, this is the best newspaper published 
on October 21, 1925.” But can they go further and 
make such a sweeping statement as “This is the 

best newspaper for 





editor imprisoned. 
Later developments 
brought on a shooting 
scrape that ended in 
the death of one and 
a charge of murder 
against Magee. 

But his rather dis- 
couraging experiences 
have not altered his 
opinion of the edito- 
rial page. A fighting 
editorial policy pays, 
he still believes, just 
so long as the objec- 
tives are not personal 
return or _ political 
preferment but are 
distinctly an influence 
for community good. 

In spite of their 


Evolution of News 
1725 

Forsoothe, dide Master Robert Phyfe 

Take to himselfe a lovely wyfe. 

Hodge Broadgap, whom ye brethern know, 

On yester morn bought seed to sow. 

Range Wood is fit to walk aboute, 

Ye do recall he had the goute. 

Judge Good, ‘tis said, hath sold his cow. 

Tork Hunt will do the milking now. cost the 


1825 the same rate. There 
Hank Jacob’s mare has run away. 
She ain’t been seen since yesterday. 
That mud-hole there on Perkins Pike 
Will soon be filled, says Trustee Eycke. 
Hez Paine paid his subscription fee. 
(Another sack of spuds for me) 
Some speeding law should soon be passed, 
For folks who drive their nags so fast. 


—OP LL LLL LY 


the year?” 

, Tastes vary so 
greatly that even a 
careful study of news 
papers for an entire 
year would result in 
a difference of opin 
ion. Every large city 
has several news- 
papers all of which 
subscriber 


being no difference in 
the cost price it 
would be assumed 
that the “best” news- 
paper would be the 
only one sold. Why 
should any intelligent 
person buy an_ in- 
ferior newspaper 


private ownership, 1925 when he can obtain 
newspapers must rec- BANK ROBBED—TWO KILLED AS BANDITS FLEE! the “hest” for the 
ognize a community COURT SETS SQUINT BURKE, THE KILLER, FREB! same price ° It fol- 


obligation and _ this 
obligation does not 
permit petty heckling 
of individuals merely 
for personal satisfac- 
tion. As Editor Magee 
says, the public is not 
interested in such 
things and certainly 





WIFE SEEKS DIVORCE—CLAIMS SPOUSE UNTRUE! 
SWEETHEART REPULSED, ENRAGED, SHOOTS TWO! 
CHILD KILLED BY SPEEDING MOTOR CAR! 
CLAIM KLANSMEN TREATED MAN WITH TAR! 
“MY GOD, THE WORLD'S AWRY! UNDONE!” 
CRAZED MAN CRIES OUT—KILLS SELF WITH GUN! 
And yet, most tert books do concede 
That “news” is “what folks want to read.” 


lows that people have 
different tastes and 
that every newspaper 
reader takes the paper 
he, thinks is best. 

The answer is that 
the greatest claim to 
excellence American 
journalism has is the 








there is not justifica- 
tion for them. 

So beware of the man who follows at your heels 
with a sly grin on his face urging you to “roast 
someone in your columns.” He merely wants you 
to shoulder the blame for something he, himself, 
is too cowardly to shoulder—he wants the “roast- 
ing” done but he wants someone else’s “pans to get 
black.” 


S there such a thing as a “best” newspaper? If 

so, can it be selected by a survey of single copies 
of newspapers? 

Every year state editorial bodies choose the 
“best” newspapers in their respective districts. 


. diversity of its ap- 
plication. Newspapers of America devote time, 
thought and energy to being different. 

Newspaper contests do have merit—there is no 
doubt about it. They stimulate a competitive spirit 
which must naturally result in higher ideals and 
higher attainment for newspapers. But they must 
not be taken in the light of establishing just what 
is proper and what is not. Newspapers will con- 
tinue to breathe originality, to accomplish worth- 
while undertakings in the most effective manner 
possible, to serve their respective audiences inde- 
pendently, courageously, sincerely, unencumbered 
by the typographic or editorial conventionalities 
dictated by any particular group. 
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FRANK BUNNELL (Grinnell '25) 
who was president of the Grinnell 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi last year, 
has joined the editorial staff of the 
American Lumberman, Chicago. 

* 7 7 

DALE WILSON (Mo. ’16) is head 
of the local copy desk on the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

* * * 

OSCAR W. REIGEL (Wisc. ’24) is 
a special writer for the Reading Trib- 
une, Reading, Pa. 

. * > 

EDMUND 8S. CARPENTER (Mar- 
quette '23) is director of news public- 
ity for Marquette University. 

> 7 . 

FRANK J. WEBB (N. Dak. '22) is 
private secretary to Dr. Kane, pres- 
ident of the University of North 
Dakota. 

> * * 

WILLIAM C. MURRAY (Cornell 
‘21) is manager of the Lincoln Radia- 
tor Corporation of Utica, N. Y. This 
corporation manufactures and sells 
heating radiators. 

> 7 + 

BEVERLY 8S. LATHAM (Louisiana 
’25) has taken the position of secre- 
tary of the Louisiana State University 
Alumni Federation. He is also editor 
of the alumni magazine. 

7. > . 

JULIUS F. BACON (Drake '05) is 
general manager of the Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., Herald Co., publishers of the 
morning and evening Grand Forks 
Herald. 

om * — 

ARNE G. RAE (Ore. '22) is editor 
and manager of the Tillamook Herald, 
Tillamook, Ore. 

. * * 

A. K. JACKSON (Colo. '23) is as- 
sociate editor of the Underwriters’ Re- 
port, an insurance newspaper published 
weekly at San Francisco, Calif. 

. oe * 

LEROY KERSHNER (Mont. '22) is 
a reporter on the Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, Herald. 

. > > 

W. 8. STERNE (Knox '20) is secre- 
tary and purchasing agent for the 
Iowa Fibre Box Co. of Keokuk, Iowa. 
This company manufactures’ cor- 
rugated shipping containers. 

a +o > 

VALENTINE MARTIN, Jz, 
(Northwestern '24) is associate editor 
of the Glenn group of headwear pub- 
lications (Chicago, Ill) which include 
The Illustrated Milliner, Milliner, etc. 
He handles make-up. 


CHARLES DAVID FORREST 
(Calif. '25) is with the Hunt Strom- 
berg Productions Inc., of Hollywood, 
Calif. His duties include writing pub- 
licity matter on all pictures produced 
by Stromberg. 

.- > 7 

wORDON DAVIS (Stanford '18) is 
director of dramatics and assistant 
professor of English at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

. ” 7 

A. KENNETH STOCK (Grinnell 
'24) is night city reporter on the Minn- 
eapolis Tribune. 

” 7 7. 

SAM I. THACKREY (Kansas State 
’25) is on the rewrite desk of the 
Cleveland Press. 

* * * 

ALAN DAILEY (Kansas State ’24) 
has resigned as editor of The Morning 
Chronicle, Manhattan, and will be 
with the publicity and editorial de- 
partments of the University of Idaho, 
Moscow. 

eee 

PROFESSOR L. E. CALL (Kansas 
State associate) has been made head 
of the division of agriculture of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Dean Call contributes frequently to 
farm publications. 

= * > 


N. 8S. BARTH (Kansas State ’24) is 
on the sports desk of the Norfolk 
News, Norfolk, Neb. 

. + > 


JOHN F. GARTNER (Kansas State 
’25) will coach the Manhattan ( Kans.) 
high school athletic teams during the 
coming year. Gartner won three let- 
ters in track and was on the ’varsity 
football squad. 

7 * > 

LEO C. MOSER (Kansas State) still 
is with the public relations depart- 
ment of Halsey, Stuart & Company, a 
Chicago bond house. 

— . > 

RALPH L. FOSTER (Kansas State) 
has been alumni secretary of his alma 
mater since last year. 

> . - 

VERNON EB. BUNDY (Kansas 
State) has resigned from the staff of 
the Topeka State Journal (Topeka, 
Kans.) and is teaching English at his 
alma mater. Bundy was acting head 
of the department of journalism of 
Washburn University, Topeka, during 
most of last year. 

. * * 

JAMES E. CONKLIN (Kansas 

State) who was elected secretary of 


i i x 


State chapter last spring, now is at- 
tending Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 
” * * 


MERRILL V. REED (Nebraska ’14) 
is assistant manager of Sales Manage- 
ment Magazine, published by the Dart- 
nell Corporation. His home is in New 
York City. 

* . 7: 

HAL W. CONEFRY (Ill ’17) is 
manager of the State Legislative 
Bureau for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers of Ohio. He lives in Columbus. 

a * * 


HOMA L. WOOD (Okla. '15) is a 
co-partner in Wood Brothers, oil opera- 
tors. His home is in Tulsa, Okla. 

oe 7 ” 


HAROLD CHAMBERLAIN (lowa 
19) is credit manager and publicity 
director for the M. L. Parker Co., of 
Davenport, Iowa. 

- - * 

HALFORD R. HOUSER (DePauw 
°23) is city editor of Mishawaka for 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

. . * 


BEN OBERLIN (Western Reserve 
17) is manager of the real estate de- 
partment for the E. C. Roberts Agency 
Co., Canton, Ohio. He sells real estate 
and insurance. 

a 7 * 

BEN HIBBS (Kansas ’23) is head 
of the Journalism Department, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Hays, Kansas. 

7 > . 

HOMER L. ROBERTS (Oregon State 
chapter) who has been editor of the 
Eugene (Ore.) Guard, has gone to 
Santa Rosa, Calif., where he will be 
city editor of the Santa Rosa Daily 
Republican, recently purchased by G. 
Lansing Hurd of Corvallis. Roberts 
was editor of the O. A. C. Daily 
Barometer for the school year 1922-23. 


* * * 


VERNON PAINE (Oregon State 
chapter) is a reporter on the Corvallis 
(Ore.) Gazette-Times. 

7 = * 

LINDSEY H. SPIGHT - (Oregon 
State '25) is on the Oregon Journal in 
Portland. He hopes to establish an 
alumni chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in 
Portland before long. 


BURTON 8S. HUTTON (Oregon 
State) who will be chairman of the 
student honor committee the coming 
school year, was editor of the 1925 
Summer Session News and of the 
1925-26 student handbook put out by 
the college. 
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GEORGE P. COUPER (Oregon 
State) has been doing summer substi- 
tute work on The Dalles (Ore.) 
Chronicle. 

> * * 

JOHN C. BURTNER (Oregon State) 
instructor in industrial journalism at 
the Oregon Agricultural College, has 
been made a member of a special radio 
committee to plan programs to be 
broadcast from the new 500-watt col- 
lege station. Burtner will have charge 
of the college radio news service. 

_ ” * 


E. H. PENISTEN (Ohio State 11) 
is advertising manager for the Central 
Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio. He 
handles all advertising for the com- 
pany and edits the Copco News, the 
company house organ. 

. * * 


CONRAD BREVICK (Wash. ’18) is 
secretary and manager of the Bluefield 
(W. Va.) Chamber of Commerce. 


KENYON STEVENSON (Indiana 
’20) is in the advertising department 
of the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. He handles advertising for the 
linoleum division. 

* - . 


SILAS B. RAGSDALE (Texas '18) 
is managing editor and secretary of 
the Galveston Daily News. 


oo 2 Ss 


KENNETH W. HINKS (Minn. '20) 
is manager of the J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Agency, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

a 7 * 

GUS M. OEHM (Missouri °17) is 
agricultural editor for the College of 
Agriculture, University of Arkansas. 
He edits the various agricultural pub- 
lications issued by the college. 

7 © - 

J. RAYMOND WALSH (Beloit ’21) 
is now a student at the Chicago 
Musical College. 


HAROLD C. McGEE (Mich. '13) is 
municipal research bureau director for 
the Chamber of Commerce at Akron, 
Ohio. 

. . . 

DEAN HENDERSON ASHTON 
(Columbia °23) is a reporter for the 
Camden Post-Telegraph, Camden, N. J. 

* - 

FRANCIS B. KETCHUM (Pitts- 
burgh ’23) is a reporter for The Daily 
News, McKeesport, Pa. 

” s + 

WALTER H. LLOYD (Purdue ‘18) 
is editor of The Ohio Farmer, a weekly 
agricultural magazine published by the 
Lawrence Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

. = . 

HOWARD M. JONES (Wis. ’14) is 

on the faculty of the University of 
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North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. He 


also contributes to magazines. 


HARRY I. BERLOVICH (Iowa 
State '21) is editor and general man- 
ager of Dairyman’s Price Reporter, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * . 


HAROLD J. WELCH (Columbia 
°25) formerly of the news staff of The 
New York Times is conducting courses 
in journalism at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Il. 

* . > 

MARSHALL D. BEUICK (Columbia 
’20) has been appointed public rela- 
tions manager of the Credit Protecting 
Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Beuick has been 
on the staffs of The New York World, 
New York Evening Post, and was art 
director of The People’s Home Journal. 
In addition to these positions he has 
held the editorships on The Gas Age 
Record, Popular Radio and the Phar- 
maceutical Era. 


* * * 


BEN KARTMAN (Illinois °23) has 
left the faculty of the University of 
Illinois to become a copyreader for the 
Chicago Daily Journal. He has been 
succeeded by L. F. Triggs (Illinois 
°23). 

- * — 

TORREY STEARNS (Illinois ’24) 
is now a reporter for The Chicago 
Daily News. 

* - 

E. R. LEIBERT (Illinois '25) has 
returned to the University of Illinois 
as assistant secretary of the Y. M. C. 
A. in charge of publicity work. 

* > * 


The Associated Press office in New 
York now has a regular colony of 
Sigma Delta Chis. The group includes 
Frank King (Mo. '17), Mark Temple 
(Col. '24), Glenn Babb (Mo. ‘15), 
Sam Dawson (Colo. '24), and Martin 
Codel (Mich. '24). 


- * . 


WALLACE MEYER (Wis. ‘16) 
formerly secretary of the Charles F. 
W. Nichols Company of Chicago, has 
resigned after eight years’ service to 
become director of plans and copy for 
the Reincke-Ellis Company of that 
city. Among the national advertising 
campaigns in which Meyer has taken 
a part are the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Gos- 
sards, Alabastine, S. W. Straus, Kotex, 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Swift & Co., 
Aunt Jemima, and others. Before go- 
ing with the Charles F. W. Nichols 
Co., Meyer was with the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago. 


STANLEY ORNE (Washington '22) 
has left the staff of the Portland, Ore. 
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Telegram and is handiing publicity for 
Reed College in Portland. He also is 
a psychology instructor at Reed. 

* > * 


ROBERT TARR (Michigan ‘’24) 
executive councillor in charge of the 
Personnel Bureau, has resigned from 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany advertising department and 
joined the reportorial staff of The 
Detroit News. 

* * * 


RUSSELL BARNES (Michigan) is 


now Paris correspondent of The 
Detroit News. Cyril Arthur Player 
(Washington associate) has spent 


several months touring southeastern 
and central Europe for The News. 
* * * ‘ 
GEORGE F. PIERROT (Washing- 
ton '20) president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
is author of “Yea, Sheriton,” a book 
of college stories published by Double- 
day, Page & Company in September. 
+ 7 
WALTER P. McGUIRE (Minnesota 
associate) who left the managing 
editorship of The American Boy Mag- 
azine, Detroit, last year to become 
editor and publisher of The Lapeer, 
Mich., County Press, recently pur- 
chased The Lapeer Clarion and con- 
solidated it with The Press. 


DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 
(Michigan) has left the University of 
Michigan faculty to devote all his 
time to free lance writing. Haines, 
author of several books, is living in 
Florida. 

> * . 

MARTIN CODEL (Michigan °24) is 
in the New York Associated Press 
office. Codel was formerly Ann Arbor 
correspondent of The Detroit News, 
and covered the Olympic Games for 
that paper. 

. * * 

STEELE LINDSAY (Washington 
‘20) is in the sports department of 
the Boston Herald. Lindsay recently 
married Miss Dorothy Crydenwise of 
Albany, N. Y. 


M. R. CHESSMAN (Ore. Assoc.) 
editor of the Astoria Budget, was in- 
jured in a handball game this snmmer 
but is able to take up his duties again. 

. - * 

HAROLD HAMSBSTREET (Ore. '17) 
has purchased the Wallowa (Ore.) 
Sun. Hamstreet had been on the 
Sheridan Sun of which his father is 
publisher. 

* > * 

LEW A. GREENE (Washington) is 
with Young & Rubicam, an advertising 
agency in the Atlantic Building, Phil- 
adelphia. Greene was formerly on the 
editorial staff of The Philadelphia 
Record. 





His Majesty, the Publicity Agent 


With Hundreds of Publicity Agents Seeking Free Space and Paying a Heavy 
Barrage of Copy around Every Newspaper Office, Editors Must Take 
Extra Precautions to Preserve Their News Columns for News 


ORE than ever before must the editor 
concentrate on that most baffling of all 
questions, “What is news?” Con- 
fronted, as he is daily, by thousands 
of stories parading under the guise of 
news but having in his possession space sufficient 
to house only a very small percentage of these 
stories, his task of selection and elimination is 
becoming more and more complicated, ever more 
difficult and continually more “time-taking.” 

And, apparently not content to grant the editor 
what little leisure and peace should naturally fall 
to him between issues, the publicity agent, harbinger 
of a new school of literature, comes forth to flaunt 
his wares before this weary, bleary-eyed censor of 
news. 

What is news? Is it the information about cur- 
rent events that comes to the copy desk via the 
leased wire and local staff? Or is it, as the public- 
ity agent argues, “Suggestions for the Home and 
Kitchen,” “My European Excursions,” “Household 
Hints,” or any of the hundred or so other features 
that serve as the “chocolate coating” for the free 
advertising of manufacturing concerns? 

Never in the history of journalism have the mails 
been so flooded with propaganda as they are ai this 
time. In every section of the country, agents are 
busily engaged turning out publicity copy as fast 
as the typewriters can click and the mimeographing 
apparatus can duplicate. And the past success of 
these publicity agents has almost established an 
exception to that famous rule credited to Lincoln 
—You can fool part of the people all of the time 
and all of the people part of the time, but you 
can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” 

Publicity “agenting,” as practiced today, is built 
almost wholly on deception. The agent ever en- 
deavors to so clothe his publicity that first, the 
editor will be deceived into believing he is receiving 
live copy and, second, the newspaper subscriber 
will be deceived into thinking he is getting news. 
Thus the publicity agent waxes rich and reams of 
copy continue to flow to the editor. 





HIRTY-TWO steamship lines operating in 
trans-Atlantic service have combined and main- 
tain an office for the purpose of increasing European 
tourist travel. The organization is called the Trans- 
Atlantic Passenger Conference. Editors are un- 
doubtedly familiar with the clip-sheet publicity 
issued by this association—publicity that is cleverly 
disguised under the general heading “My European 
Excursions.” 
The American Housewife’s Burean of 119 W. 40th 


St., New York, seems particularly interested in 
newspapers these days and is making certain the 
copy basket (or waste basket) never runs dry. It 
appears that this bureau is also interested in the 
sale of canned goods since evaporated milk, tuna 
fish and even that butt of all jokesters, the sardine, 
are the principal subjects dealt with. 

Another fancy name—the free publicity game 
seems to be rivalling the Pullman Company in 
originating baffling appellations—is The Inter-Ocean 
Syndicate. This concern is co-operating with a 
certain Madame Berthe in the removal of superfluous 
hair from men and women and the removal of ad- 
vertising revenue from newspaper proprietors. 
Thus does “Zip” take its place among the com- 
modities sponsored by the publicity agent. 


HE copy-weary city editor has also learned by 

this time that the corset, which staged a myste- 
rious but nevertheless certain disappearance some- 
time back, is due to return again. This startling in- 
formation is carried in publicity prepared by a cer- 
tain personage known to the editors throughout the 
country as “Marie Brainard.” It is interesting to 
learn, however, that when Miss Marie was called on 
the telephone recently, a male voice responded. The 
return of the corset is heralded in copy headed 
“Fashion Hints from Paris and New York.” Ad- 
vertising managers are of the opinion that if the 
corset wishes to stage a comeback she, he or it, 
should be willing to announce her, his or its return 
in the advertising columns. 

“Mother Goose Brought Up-to-date.” 

“Now what in the world could this be,” the tired 
editor murmurs as he gazes at a specially prepared 
mat showing an automobile crowded with children. 
An innocent looking thing at first glance but sud- 
denly he discovers in well displayed type and in the 
illustration that the automobile is a Star—the 
Star’s owner is pictured as a rival] to the old woman 
who lived in a shoe. Quite apparent that the 
Durant interests have a publicity department or 
agent. 

Food Education Bureau by its name seems a 
dignified, worthwhile organization but when one 
reads the copy this institution issues to the news- 
papers, he discovers that so far as the bureau is 
concerned, the only food of any importance is 
gelatine. “Medical Authority Discovers Gelatine 
Has Remarkable Health Value” is the headline that 
shouted from Food Education Bureau Copy during 
the summer. “Yes, but no wealth value so far as 
we're concerned,” the editors must have shouted 
back as they hurled the publicity matter in the 
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general direction of the waste basket. 

One agency in Washington “guarantees to obtain 
newspaper publicity for congressmen where they 
most need it and where it will be most effective.” 

The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. is 
endeavoring to stimulate the sales of electrical 
devices and electrical service by means of a “free 
regular monthly service for newspapers.” Certainly 
the modern newspaper should be grateful for the 
many acts of kindness such associations perform in 
its behalf. 

Lord & Thomas advertising agency has sent out 
sheets of Studebaker copy. N. W. Ayer & Son sends 
out publicity for a number of its clients. The 
National Wholesale Grocers Association shoots out 
reams of “Phone For Food” copy. The Industrial 
News service, whatever that may be, extolls the 
virtues of Marshall Field & Company—in free pub- 
licity. Fifth Avenue Fashions Service preaches the 
benefits of knitted wear in behalf of the Knitted 
Outerwear manufacturers. The publicity agent for 
Ivory soap and Ivory flakes has obtained thousands 
of dollars worth of newspaper space—for nothing. 
Calumet Baking Powder Company has long sought 
free publicity through its “Suggestions for the 
Home and Kitchen.” 


HESE are but a very few of the many, many 

forms of publicity that reach the editor’s desk. 
The copy ranges from the almost hidden references 
to some specific manufacturer or brand of product 
to such blatant announcements as that issued by 
Frank Kiernan & Co. of Chicago in behalf of its 
client, Charles Freshman Company, Inc., Radio 
Receivers. This latter copy brazenly refers to the 
price of the sets and the “readiness of the courteous 
and efficient local sales force who give any demon- 
stration desired.” Let it be said to the credit of 
Frank Kiernan & Co. that they headed the news 
story with the statement to the editor that “the 
following is submitted as a matter of news at the 
request of our client but we assume no responsibility 
for the statements or statistics therein.” 

What is the solution? 

If John Jones sells a house and lot belonging to 
Hiram Jenkins to one Jacob Brown, Mr. Jones is 
immediately provided with room and board at the 
state penitentiary for a definite term of years. The 
law specifies that no man shall sell that which 
belongs to another. And yet, publicity agents 
merrily skip along selling to their clients newspaper 
space which belongs definitely to the newspaper 
proprietors. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
the law would be so kind as to catalogue Mr. Jones 
and the publicity agent together so it remains for 
the newspaper proprietors to provide a means for 
discouraging the solicitation of free space. 

First of all editors must adopt a definite policy 
of printing no free publicity whatsoever. They 
must join hands in keeping their columns distinctly 
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for news just as the advertising columns are 
distinctly for advertising and they must realize that 
copy which has for its purpose the stimulation of 
sales is in no wise news. This first step is paramount 
for just as long as organizations think they can 
put across a free publicity campaign they will 
attempt it. 


OW to definitely convince free space seekers 
that their methods are wholly passé it would 
seem worthwhile, during the period of education, to 
return all publicity to the advertising department 
of the organization for which it is written. Need- 
less to say, with their publicity agents’ copy coming 
back at them by the armload from all parts of the 
country, free space seekers would soon realize their 
endeavors are hopeless, would drop pubicity agents 
from their payrolls and would proceed to spend the 
money thus saved in legitimate advertising. Yes, 
this would mean a certain outlay on the part of the 
newspaper for a short while, but think what a 
glorious day that would be when the mailman 
brought nothing but worthwhile mail, and you, 
Mr. Editor, faced nothing but live copy. 
One newspaper has already done this and with 
very favorable results. Here is the letter this news- 
paper sent back with the material it received: 


“This will acknowledge receipt of your publicity material 
together with matrix. 

“It would be our suggestion that you take our name from 
your mailing list as we are not interested in spreading 
good will and propaganda for any organization which does 
not find use of space in our columns profitable. The head- 
ing of this publicity states that it is submitted to be judged 
on its merits as a story of interest to our readers. 

“During the year, we publish over 5,000,000 lines of 
advertising in our columns. This advertising is of interest 
to our readers or those who spend their money with us 
year after year would not come back to buy it. Jn order 
to protect advertisers who use our columns and subscribers 
who buy our papers, we find it necessary to eliminate all 
propaganda and all advertising material which is sent us 
on any but a paid basis. We are enclosing a rate card and 
wish to call your attention to the conditions under which 
we accept advertising contracts. 

“For free publicity such as you have sent us, may we not 
commend to you the columns of the national magazines in 
which you use paid space?” 


HY not make a form letter out of this, clip 
a copy to every bit of publicity you receive— 
and shoot it back? 

Address it, if possible, to the advertising manager, 
in person, or to the one directly responsible for the 
publicity appropriation. Such action might result 
in signing legitimate business. 

Surely it would not be long before relief would 
come even to that toiling editor who, repeatedly 
pestered by irdividuals and associations seeking to 
observe “Kill a Rat Week,” “Eat More Bread Week,” 
or what have you, dropped to his knees and prayed, 
“OQ, Lord, if there be one week left out of the fifty- 
two, pray send us ‘Kill the Publicity Man Week’” 











As Offered by the Book Shelves 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


Director of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


OR any one man to endeavor to select or 
even suggest a reading list for those 
engaged in journalistic enterprises is 
to bring upon himself, no doubt, the 
criticism, if not condemnation, of those 

whose tastes vary from his own. There is no such 
thing as a definite, universal literary taste even 
among the members of a single profession. A work 
that appeals to one, strikes another as unconvincing 
and perhaps a third as little more than trash. 

And yet, every year books are published which, 
because of their originality, breadth of view or 
ability to stimulate thought are of particular 
interest and benefit to members of the journalistic 
profession whether these be students, teachers or 
practicing members. It is quite logical to assume 
that no two persons would agree on a list of such 
books and it is hardly to be expected that any reader 
will have the time, or the inclination, to read all the 
books included in the various recommended bibliog- 
raphies. 

Though the bibliography I have prepared must 
of necessity be based on my own personal judgment, 
the list is not confined to works on subjects in which 
I am particularly interested or to authors with 
whose views I agree. As a matter of fact, the 
reader who follows this bibliography will meet 
writers whose views are diametrically opposed—and 
obviously, one cannot agree with both. What I 
endeavor to offer, primarily, in the list is a view of 
what intelligent persons are discussing in science, 
the arts, economics and other fields. In addition I 
try to represent those types of books that should 
be of special interest to students of writing. 





= all these books were published 
during the year 1924 and can be obtained at any 
public library or at the publishers whose names and 
addresses are also given. No works of fiction, 
poetry or general essays are included, since judg- 
ments as to these are necessarily too impressionistic 
for the purposes of a list such as this. 

General readings for the journalist include the 


following : 

Anderson, Sherwood. A Story Teller’s Story. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. The Soul of Samuel Pepys. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Cheney, Sheldon. A Primer of Modern Art. 
Boni and Liveright. 

Drinkwater, John, Editor. The Outline of Literature. 
Volumes two and three. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Faure, Elie. History of Art. Volume 4: Modern Art. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Boston : 


New York: 


Gandhi, M. K. Young India. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Gorman, Herbert 8S. James Joyce; His First Forty Years. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Gruening, Ernest H., Editor. These United States. 
ond Series. New York: Boni and Liveright. 

Haldane, J. B. 8. Daedalus; or, Science and the Future. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Jacks, L. P. The Living Universe. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

Johnson, Joseph French. Organized Business Knowledge. 
New York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Company. 

Kallen, Horace Meyer. Culture and Democracy in the 
United States. New York: Boni and Liveright. 

Kirchwey, Freda, Editor. Our Changing Morality. New 
York: Albert and Charles Boni. 

Maurois, Andre. Ariel: The Life of Shelley. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

Mencken, H. L. Prejudices. Fourth Series. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

O'Higgins, H. J. and Reede, E. H. The American Mind 
in Action. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Russell, Bertrand. Jcarus; or, The Future of Science. 
New York: BE. P. Dutton and Company. 

Spengler, Oswald. Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 
Munich: Oskar Beck. 

Thomson, J. A. Science, Old and New. New York: 
George H. Putnam’s Sons. 

Walden, Herwarth. JZinblick in Kunst. 
der Sturm. 

Watson, John B. Psychology from the Standpoint of a 
Behavtorist. Second Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Werner, M. R. Barnum. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 

Following are books dealing with journalism: 

Anthony, Joseph. The Best News Stories of 1923. 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 

Beer, William. Checklist of American Periodicals, 1741- 
1890. Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 

Bernays, Edward L. Crystallizing Pubic Opinion. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 

Cannon, C. L., Compiler. Journalism. (A Bibliography.) 
New York: Public Library. 

Crawford, Nelson Antrim. The Bthics of Journaliem. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Dawson, Samnel Arthur. Freedom of the Press: A Study 
of the Legal Doctrine of “Quakfed Privilege.” New York: 
Columbia University Press. 

Drewry, John E. Some Magazines ond Magovine Mokers. 
Goston : Stratford Company. 

Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, T. T. Zesentials in 
Journalism. Revised Edition. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

Heaton, John L., Compiler. Cobb of The World: a Leader 
in LAberalism. New York: B. P. Dutton and Company. 

Hines, H. C., and Jones, R. G. Public School Publicity. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Hooker, Richard. The Story of an Independent News- 
paper. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

James, A. P. First Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 15th- 
18th, 1881: A Study in Contemporary Local Newspapers as 
a Source. Pittsburgh, Pa.: A. P. James, University of Pitts- 


burgh. 
(Continued on poe twenty-two) 
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Are You Satisfied 
With Your Job? 


When the day’s work is done and you close up the old desk all ready 
to go home, do you have a satisfied feeling—a feeling that everything is 
all right? Or do you have a feeling that there should be something 
better for you in your line of work? Sigma Delta Chi has started a 
Personnel Bureau with the sole purpose of serving members of the fra- 
ternity—helping them to locate jobs that will make them feel all square 
with the world. 
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ALUMNUS? 


8°Of course you have a job al- 
ready—pretty good one too, 
probably—but maybe you'd like 
a change of climate. Wouldn't 
it be pretty nice to have an agent 
looking around for you—confi- 
dentlially, of course—lining up 
something that will fill your 
needs exactly? That’s what the 
director of the Personnel Bureau 
does for those who register— 
keeps an alert eye on jobs 
throughout the entire country 
and notifies you when something 
you have been wanting turns up. 





=) 


STUDENT ? 


You haven’t got a job 
yet—don’t need one ’till 
school’s out. But, say, while 
you’re going to school, why 
not have the Personnel 
Bureau be looking out for 
that job? Surely would be 
fine if you could step right 
into something good when 
you graduate, wouldn’t it? 
And it’s such a simple 
matter to list your name 
with the Bureau, too—and 
after you’ve done that, 
Bob Tarr will do the rest. 





EMPLOYER ? 


You" must recognize as does 
the entire journalistic world, that 
Sigma Delta Chi represents the 
cream of young newspapermen. 
Schooled in the demands of their 
profession, cognizant of and in 
sympathy with the highest ide- 
als of their profession and recog- 
nizedly ambitious and energetic, 
else they would not have been 
taken into membership, members 
of Sigma Delta Chi offer you an 
unexcelled source of labor sup- 
ply. Replenish your staff, when 
necessary, through the Personnel 
Bureau. You'll find it pays. 





c 





Even though you are not in immediate need of another, or better 


position, it would seem wise to have your name, qualifications and refer- 
ences on file with the Personnel Bureau. It costs so little—merely one 
dollar to cover expenses—and it is possible, yes, probable, that the 
Bureau will be able to open up for you new opportunities which other- 


wise would never come to your attention. 


Remember — everything done 


by the Bureau in strictest confidence. Obtain complete information 
now from 








tities | 


Personnel Bureau : 
Robert B. Tarr, Director 
2929 Northwestern Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from page twenty) 

Joseph, Michael. Journalism for Profit. London: 
Hutchinson and Company. 

Lahey, Thomas A. The Morals of Newspaper Making. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame. 

Mahin, Helen Ogden. The Development and Significance 
of the Newspaper Headline. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George 
Wahr. 

Maryland Department of Education. School Publicity: a 
Professional Opportunity and Obligation. Baltimore: State 
Department of Education. 

McCormick, Robert R. What is a Newspaper? Chicago: 
The Tribune. 

McRae, Milton A. Forty Years in Newspaperdom. New 
York: Brentano's. 

Mitchell, Edward P. Memoirs of an Editor. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Morley, Christopher D. Religio Journalistici. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 
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given over to college activities by the newspapers. 

Application of the Golden Rule in college 
publicity has been found to pay—that is, giv- 
ing each editor the kind of material you would want 
to receive were you in his place. That means that 
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the same story will not be sent to two papers in 
one town and that whenever possible exclusive 
stories will be supplied. It means working out a 
complicated system for sending out regular clip 
sheet or mimeographed news in order to prevent 
duplication in the same town. 

The clip sheet was for years the most common 
form used by colleges for getting out publicity. It 
is still used to a large extent although many editors 
prefer their copy in mimeographed form. The speed 
with which news can be sent out is considered a 
strong point in favor of the mimeo material. Plate 
matter is furnished by a few colleges, while others 
are providing mats. As each year more and more 
papers are being equipped for handling mats, they 
are likely to be used to a greater extent in the future 
to supplement the regular news service. This type 
of publicity is expensive, however. 

Students of some of the schools and departments 
of journalism prepare news stories and special 
articles for newspapers and other publications as 
part of their training. This material supplements 
that written by regular staff members. This plan 
not only gives the students valuable training in 
writing but lowers the cost of getting out the 
publicity. 

The news given Oregon and other editors through 
“specials” by the department of industrial journal- 
ism of the Oregon Agricultural College is supple- 
mented by a mimeographed service. No material 
sent to the afternoon papers is a duplication of that 
sent to the morning dailies. C. J. McIntosh, as- 
sociate professor of industrial journalism (Oregon 
State associate) who is personally responsible for 
the mimeographed service to the weekly papers, has 
worked out a system of classification of newspapers 
and farm papers to avoid duplication and to make 
it possible for each paper to receive material that 
has local application. 

The papers are divided according to geographical 
and agricultural divisions of the state—all Oregon ; 
western or eastern Oregon; coast, Willamette val- 
ley; southern Oregon; central plateau; Columbia 
basin; and Blue Mountain region. The classifica- 
tion is complicated, as some stories are good for 
the whole state, some for a single region, and some 
for two or more regions. Each region is composed 
of certain counties and sometimes only a single 
county is picked out. When the system “works” 
just right, no one editor gets more than fifty lines 
the week, out of the entire volume of some 500 
lines. This policy is in contrast to that of some 
other leading institutions of this kind, which send 
out stories to all papers—dailies and weeklies— 
without discrimination. A weekly subdivision ar- 
rangement is maintained—A and B groups—to 
avoid duplication in the same field. 

An innovation at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege has been the establishment of a_ radio 
news service. John C. Burtner (Oregon State chap- 
ter) was responsible for fifteen minutes as a feature 
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of the college radio program Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evening last school year. Additional 
service was given in connection with important 
athletic events. The annual football clash between 
the college and the University of Oregon was broad- 
cast play by play, and many compliments were re- 
ceived on the prompt service which gave the fans 
news when red hot. 

With the completion of a new 500-watt station 
using a wave length of 254 meters, O. A. C. expects 
to make more extensive use of the radio. 


———————————————— 


Gone Are the Days of Poultryman-Editor 
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section is carried which is larger than this section 
in most country papers. It has been built up by 
advertising the specific results obtained from this 
section in a box on the front page. This section is 
not only a revenue producer, but it is a circulation 
builder, for many people like to take a paper with a 
big classified department. 


AREFUL consideration is also given the make- 

up of the paper. Readers judge the value of 
a publication to a great extent by its appearance. 
In the make-up of the front page an attempt is 
made to give The Leader continuity of appearance. 
That is, the paper follows a general style but this 
is varied somewhat to show the readers at a glance 
that it is a new issue at which they are looking. 
Monotony of appearance is avoided by using black 
heads alongside light heads. The make-up of the 
inside pages depends upon the advertising, but the 
local news, the editorials, the feature articles, and 
the classified ads have definite pages and they ap- 
pear on these pages each issue. 

The best method of obtaining reader interest is 
to give the readers what they want, but their wants 
are so many and there are so many ways of filling 
them that each publisher must select a definite plan 
and stay with it. In a country paper the people 
want local news. The Leader attempts to give its 
readers this local news as well edited and as fuil 
of names as possible. This general principle is 
backed up by the policies already mentioned. These 
are: the gathering of live news from the whole 
county and displaying it according to its worth, 
the publication of the rambling editor’s column, the 
editorials, the features, and the advertisements, 
both classified and display. 

As a side service and as an advertisement for the 
paper, the staff of The Leader used the spare time 
during the summer in writing a history of Collings- 
worth County. This has been published in book 
form. This book gives a rather complete history 
of the county from its organization to the present 
time. In addition to creating good will for the 
paper, it has given the staff an insight into the 
conditions of the county that would have required 
years to obtain in straight newspaper work. 
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Wear Your 
Balfour Badge 


Sigma Delta Chi is one professional 
fraternity that really stands for something. 


It has and is accomplishing much in the 
movement for ethical journalism. 


The badge of Sigma Delta Chi identifies 
the wearer as an exponent of cleaner and 
better journalism. It is the highest reward 
within reach of a student of journalism. 
Wear it—always. 


Cw o 


How to Order a Badge 


The fraternity has two types of insignia— 
the plain badge to be worn by undergrad- 
uates and alumni, and the alumni key to be 
worn by alumni and associate members only. 


The badge is $2.50. The key is $4.50. 


The easiest way for a member to order a 
badge or key is to write Donald H. Clark, 
National Secretary, 408 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo., enclosing remittance to cover or asking 
that shipment be sent C. O. D. All orders 
must come to us through the National Sec- 
retary’s Office. 


Cw od 


We are sole official jewelers for practically 
all of the leading social and professional 
fraternities and sororities. Write for badge 
price-list, mentioning your organization, and 
same will be sent with the current Balfour 
Blue Book, the standard reference for frater- 
nity jewelery. 


Cw od 


L. G. Balfour Co. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Sole Official Jeweler 
to Sigma Delta Chi 


BADGES—JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 
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(Kindly inform the Editor of any corrections) 

DePauw—Robert C. Anderson, Phi Gamma Delta 
House, Greencastle, Ind. 

Kansas—L. G. Cutler, 1323 Kentucky St., Law- 
rence, 

Michigan—Paul L. Minstein, 2006 Washtenaw Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mic 

Washington—Carl ee Editorial Sec’y Of- 
fice, U. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Purdue—C. B. Libbert, Alpha Gamma Rho House, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

Ohio State—Albert E. Segal, 174 E. Woodruff 
Ave., Columbus, O. 

Wisconsin—Kenneth E. Cook, 1826 Chadborne, 
Madison, Wis. 

lowa—Don Wilkins, 223 E. Davenport, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Illinois—C. G. Schwarz, 409 E. Daniel St., Cham- 
paign, Ill, 

Missouri—Frederic McPherson, 902 University 
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Texas. 


Oregon—George H. Godfrey, 1168 Ferry St, 
Eugene, Ore. 

Oklahoma—Robert Ingram, 712 Asp Ave., Nor- 
man, Ok 

Indiana—Maurice Gronendyke, Sigma Chi House, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Nebraska—Volta Terry, Y. M. C. A, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Iowa State—Roland C. Ferguson, 201 Gray Ave., 
Ames, Ia. 
oy ~a* a C. McKay, Toyon Hall, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 
Montana—Bernard Quesnel, Missoula, Mont. 
Louisiana—Nat Sheets, 616 Boyd Ave., Baton 
Rouge, 
Kansas State—L. R. Combs, Box 469, K. S. A. 
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eee Armstrong, 1470 Hillcrest, Beloit, 
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Minnesota—Homer CC. Frankenberger, 1214 
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Columbia—Lawrence R. Goldberg, Furnald Hall, 
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Cornell—Charles B. Howland, care Cornell Uni- 
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Oregon State—Earl D. Mathis, 202 N. Tenth 
St., Corvallis, Ore. 
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Berkeley, Cal. 
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